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THE BURNING HEART. 


(By Edith M. Thomas.) 

I, whom the fires of life each day 
Do heat to pallor—I, who sway 
Forever in the breath of strife, 
Not master, but the slave of life, 

A burning heart I bear! 
Yet death will full extinction give, 
Or kindly age a bound will set; 
So, if 1 live, I shall outlive; 
And if I die, I shall forget— 

I shall not always care! 


Not then, as now, at Anger’s shock 
This burning heart its walls shall 
knock; 

Nor shall its hopes, o’erdarkened soon, 
Amidst a crucifixion noon, 

Waste into moaning air! 
I, Passion’s compassed fugitive, 
Shall find release or refuge yet; 
Yor, if IT live, I shall outlive; 
And if I die, I shall forget— 

I shall not always eare! 

—Scribner's. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A prisoner in Hungary who is 103 
years old, and who had spent 50 years 
in jail, was lately released. He pro- 
tested against this eviction from his 
home of half a century, and at once 
committed a crime that insured his 
reimprisonment. He is like our anti- 


suffrage women, so accustomed to 
long-coatinued restriction that they 
object to liberty. The difference is 


that the poor old Hlungarian was too 
old and feeble to adapt himself to free- 
dom, while, in Idaho and other equal 
suffrage States, the women who were 
formerly the strongest Antis are said 
to be now among the most active and 
zealous voters. 





California is to have a new suffrage 
paper at once, and its name is “The 
Yellow Ribbon.” Its editor is Mrs. 
Katherine Reed Balentine, of the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, whose father, 
Thomas B. Reed, was our good friend. 
“The Yellow Ribbon” will be a 
monthly, “devoted to the interests of 
Woman's Suffrage on the Pacific 
Coast.” It will be sent to suffragists 
in the three States of the Pacific 
coast, and will help the suffrage cause 
beyond computation. We welcome 
“The Yellow Ribbon.” 





It is announced that out of 106 ap- 
plicants at the United States army 
recruiting station in New Orleans dur- 
ing the month of July, only 29 were 
found physically fit. And yet it is 
said that women must not vote be- 
cause they cannot perform military 
service! If all men unable to perform 
military service were excluded from 
the ballot-box, that might be a sound 
argument. But not one of the 45. 
States now recognizes any connection 
between the right to vote and the 
power to bear arms. 








Now it is reported that, at a political} 


rally in South Carolina, two rival can- 
didates for Governor got intu a fist 
fight. Will Mr. Charles R. Saunders 
argue that men are too excitable to 
vote? He would draw that conclusion 
in a minute, if two women at a pub- 
lic meeting had even exchanged sharp 
words. 





Congress has enacted a compulsory 
education law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, providing that children be- 
tween the ages of eight and 14 must 
attend school. More than 7,500 chil- 
dren of school age reside in the district 
who were not attending school during 
1905. 





The Miss Smirnoff who was flogged 
by Cossacks proves not to be the 
Washington belle, but only “a local 
dressmaker.” The outrage was equally 
atrocious, and our women should take 
heart Anna Smirnoff’s appeal: 
“American women, in a free land, I 
pray your help for our land, in which 
we are without the right to protest 
against coarse violence to defenseless 
women.” 


to 





In 1903 George B. McClellan prom- 
ised “a seat for every child” of school 
age in New York City should he be 
elected Mayor. He has been Mayor 
for three years, and there is a pros- 
pect that 60,000 or 70,000 will be un- 
provided for when the school year 
opens. In the States where the 
mothers can vote, the schools have a 
seat for every child. 





New South Wales not long ago gave 
the ballot to women, and now comes 
the news that it has established a 
juvenile court, and that the Legislative 
Assembly has voted by a large ma- 
jority to close all the “betting shops.” 
This recalls the fact that in both 
Wyoming and Idaho the repeal of the 
laws which formerly licensed gambling 
is attributed to the women voters. And 
Judge Lindsey of Denver says the in- 
troduction of the juvenile court in 
that city was due wholly to the facet 
that the mothers and teachers of Der- 
ver had votes. Women seem be 
much alike, all the world over. 


to 





Australia has just finished its first 
five years of experience as a federal 
commonwealth, and the financial ac- 
counts of the general government and 
of the several States have been pub- 
lished. They certainly show that wo- 
man suffrage does not destroy business 
prosperity. The quinquennium closes 
brilliantly with the happiest auspices 
for the whole of Australia. The figures 
of the public accounts tell but one tale, 
and though there are differences be- 
tween the various sections of the con- 
tinent, they amount only to degrees 
of prosperity. Sound trade, abun- 
dance of money, increase of savings, 
large returns upon all investments, a 
growth of land settlement and of popu- 
lation, obtain everywhere. Even an 
unfavorable fruit season in Tasmania 
could not prevent her accounts from 
showing a cheering total. South Aus- 
tralia finds herself in possession of 
the largest balance to credit she has 
ever known. Queensland shows a sur- 
plus of 127,000 pounds, Victoria of 600,- 
000 pounds, and New South Wales of 
930,000 pounds; the Commonwealth, 
after paying over three-fourths of its 
customs revenue to the States in the 
discharge of its constitutional obliga- 
tions, having distributed among them 
its own surplus of 827,000 pounds, 
which is 358,000 pounds more than 
was expected. New South Wales is in 
the happy position of courting com- 
parison, and challenging all comers. 
Last year its population increased 
faster in proportion than that of the 
mother country, Canada, the United 
States, or Germany. Its raifways and 
other business undertakings built with 
borrowed money, not only paid inter- 
est upon all the sums expended on 
them, but also paid within 200,000 
pounds of the total interest upon pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, harbor works, 
and other undertakings not directly 
productive. Nowhere out of Aus- 


‘meats. 





tralia are these figures likely to be 
matched. 





The news that the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Victoria has voted down wo- 
man suffrage for the 14th time, calls 
attention afresh to the queer state 
of things existing in that corner of 
Australia. The women of all Australia, 
Victeria included, can vote for mem- 
bers of the National Parliament. The 
women of all the Australian States, 
except Victoria, can also vote for mem- 
bers of their respective State Parlia- 
South and West Australia. 
New South Wales, Tasmania and 
Queensland have successively given 
their women this right. In Victoria, 
the popular branch of the State Leg- 
islature has voted 14 times, by ever- 
growing majorities, to grant women 
State suffrage; and the bill has just 
been thrown out for the 14th"time by 
the non-representative upper house. 
Therefore the women of Victoria will 
remain for the present in the anoma- 
lous position of being able to vote for 
the higher officers but rot for the 
lower. It is as if the women of an 
American State could vote for mem- 
bers of Congress but not for members 
of their own State Legislature. 





Dr. William T. Harris, who lately 
resigned his office as National Com- 
missioner of Education, calls atten- 
tion in his last report, just issued, to 
several curious facts. Invéstigation 
shows that the average length of ser- 
vice for women teachers is 11 years, 
and for men 14'years. It has been 
‘constantly said that the women ought 
to be paid less than the men, because 
men make teaching their life work, 
and women do not. Now it appears 
that the men serve on an average only 
three years longer than the women. 
These flimsy excuses are soon swept 
away when women have the ballot. 
In the equal suffrage States, the 


‘teachers are paid according to their 


work, irrespective of sex. 





President Crabtree of the Nebraska 
State Normal School at Peru does not 
think it necessary that a girl should 
withdriw from teaching on account of 
marriage. He does not regard mar- 
riage as a break in her work, but 
merely a possible transfer of educa- 
tional effort. <A girl who has the do- 
mestic instinct is most likely to cleave 
to the pedagogic calling. 





HOW ABOUT NEXT TIME? 





Last week we named over the main 
factors of the powerful combine that 
defeated the amendment in Oregon. It 
must always be borne in mind that it 
was a combine. The liquor interest 
alone could not have defeated equal 
suffrage, nor the machine of either po- 
litical party alone, nor the vicious in- 
terests alone, nor the trusts and cor- 
porations alone, nor the honest con- 
servatives alone. Each of these ele- 
ments was beaten at the same election 
on some separate point which it 
wanted. But equal suffrage was the 
one measure against which they all 
united, and it was the coalition that 
did it. 

But, some of our friends are asking, 
will not the same coalition be formed 
again, and will not the same forces 
that beat the Oregon women before 
beat them next time? It is doubtful 
whether the same coalition can be 
formed again, with anything like the 
same completeness. And there is one 
important factor in the adverse vote 
that is growing less every year, i. e., 
the number of honest conservatives op- 
posed to equal rights for women. 
There were also 16,000 men in Oregon 
who did not vote either way last time 
—much more than enough to turn the 
scale. The Oregon women hope in 
1908 to bring out a majority of these 
to vote on their side. Moreover, the 
women know now what the tactics of 
the opposition will probably be, and 
they can be better prepared to meet 
them. 

Last, but not least, the women will 
have time during the next two years 
to show up the gross falsehoods that 
were circulated to deceive the voters. 





For instance, toward the end of the | 
campaign, C. V. Cooper, one of the 
principal agents employed by the op- 
position, sent a _ letter to editors 
throughout Oregon, offering them 
money to print an unsigned assertion 
that in the equal suffrage States “ex. 
perience has demonstrated the fact 
that only a very small percentage ctf | 
the women vote, and they consist of 
the lowest and most debased class.” 
Now, if any fact is abundantly proved, 
it is that the women of the equal suf- | 
frage States do cast their ballots in| 
large numbers. . 

The Wyoming Secretary of State, in 
a letter to me dated April 25, 1905, 
says that 90 per cent. of the women 
of Wyoming vote. Ex-Governor War- | 
ren of Wyoming, in a letter to Horace | 
G. Wadlin of Massachusetts, says’ | 

| 
| 





“Our women nearly all vote, and since, | 
in Wyoming as elsewhere, the major- 
ity of women are good and not bad, 
the results are good and not evil.” 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
a letter written last year to Mrs. 
Charles Park of Boston, says that 80 
per cent. of Colorado women register, 
and about 72 per cent. vote. The Col- 
orado Legislature, by a_ practically 
unanimous vote of both houses, has de- 
clared that ever since equal suffrage 
was granted “women have exercised 
the right as generally as men.”’ Judge 
Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court 
says: “In no important election have 
the women cast less than 40 per cent. 
of the entire vote,” and he adds that 
“the women’s vote, when aroused as it 
generally is on proper occasions, cin 
always be counted upon to be on the 
side of righteousness.” Several years 
ago a statement was published that 
the women voted in large numbers, 
and that their vote was “noticeably 
more conscientious than that of men.” 
It was signed by the Governor, Gover- 
nor-elect, and all the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the Denver District 
Court, and the Court of Appeals; by 
the president of the State University, 
the president of Colorado College, the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Attorney-General, all the 
Colorado Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, the Mayor of Denver, and 
a long list of prominent citizens, in- 
cluding eminent clergymen of different 
denominations, and the presidents of 
thirteen of the principal women’s asso- 
ciations of Denver. 


Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, in 
an article published in Harper’s Bazar 
for May 26, 1900, said that the women, 
though a minority of the population, 
cast fully 40 per cent. of the total vote. 


Frank Martin, regent of the Idaho 
State University, says: “The large 
number of the best women of our 


towns and cities participating in the 
elections has entirely annihilated the 
argument that women did not want to 
vote.” The Chief Justice of Idaho and 
all the justices of the State Supreme 
Court have published a statement that 
the women cast a large vote. They 
added: “Equal suffrage is more popu- 
lar among our people than when first 
adopted. If the question was resub- 
mitted, it would now be adopted by a 
vote almost unanimous.” 


Mr. Cooper, in his letter to the Ore- 
gon editors, particularly requested that 
his statement that only the most de- 
based women voted should be printed 
in such a way as not to show that it 
was paid for. Most of the Oregon edi- 
tors refused his money, and several of 
them published his letter and exposed 
his methods. 

This is a fair sample of the flagrant 
misstatements with which the State 
was flooded by the “Antis.”’ The 
falsehood of such assertions can be 
overwhelmingly proved, and the proof 
ought to bring many votes to the right 
side two years hence. You may deceive 
a majority of Oregon voters part of 
the time, but you cannot deceive them 
all the time. So the Oregon women 
believe, and they are undoubtedly 
right. If not in 1908, then in some 
other year Oregon will become an 
equal suffrage State. It is only a 
question of time; the final result is 
certain. 





A. S. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Maud Roosevelt Le Vinson, a 
niece of President Roosevelt, is report- 
ed to have lately taken a position as 
saleswoman in a fashionable candy 


store in Berlin, Germany. 


Queen Alexandra of England is vis- 
iting her daughter Maud, whom a 
rather unexpected turn of affairs has 
made queen of a new kingdom, Nor- 
way. The slender British queen, who 
seems to defy age, will also visit her 


| relatives who rule Denmark. 
' 


Miss Elizabeth Greenwood, World's 
and National W. C. T. U. Evangelis- 
tic Superintendent, is spending the 
summer in the Berkshire hills. Shef- 
field, Mass., is Miss Greenwood’s birth- 
place and she is cordially welcomed to 
her old home each year. 

The Queen of Denmark granted an 
audience of one hour to Mrs. Carrie 


| Catt, of New York, president of the 


Women’s League. Her majesty showed 
deep interest in the suffragist move- 
ment and regretted that the term of 
mourning for the late king prevented 
her entertaining the delegates. 

Mrs. Minnie Reynolds Scalabrino, 
formerly of the Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver, now a magazine writer 
in New York City, has contributed a 
“Carrie Chapman Catt Box” to the 
Colorado Traveling Library in appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Catt’s services in the 
campaign which secured full suffrage 
to the women of that State. 

Miss Vida Goldstein of Melbourne, 
Australia, writes to Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton: “I often feel that I should 
like to go off to help the women of 
England or you American women in 
your fight for equal rights, for there 
is not an argument urged against wo- 
man suffrage that I cannot answer 
from seeing it in actual operation 
amongst 4,000,000 people.” 

Miss Flora Wilson, daughter of the 
secretary of agriculture, has operatic 
aspirations. She has been a student 
in Paris for the past two years and 
has shown a notable degree of talent. 
Her singing before private assemblies 
in several European cities has met 
with great suecess and her high so- 
prano has been highly praised by a 
number of prominent critics. 


Miss Sally Tompkins, the only wo- 
man who ever received from the Con- 
federacy a commission as captain, is 
an inmate of the home for needy con- 
federate women in Richmond, Va. Miss 
Tompkins, now in her 73d year, is 
in full possession of all her faculties, 
and talks delightfully of her experi- 
ences in the war and the work done 
by her for the confederacy. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Colton is said to 
be one of the most interesting mem- 
bers of the American colony in Berlin. 
She a student of orientalism and 
comparative religion, and mistress of 
some 40 languages. In her girlhood she 
had a fine voice, which was trained in 
Paris by Manuel Garcia, but just as 
she had arranged for her debut in 
New York with Theodore Thomas, she 
was stricken with a throat affection 
which put an end to her hopes of 
success as a singer. Then she took 
up the study of languages. 


is 


Pocahontas is to have a monument. 
Her descendants—including all rela- 
tives of the two Harrisons, Governor 
Morris, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and the 
large and important Randolph, Cabel 
and Fairfax families of Virginia, not 
to mention many less’ well-known 
people in New England and cther por- 
tions of the United States, have de- 
cided that the little Indian maiden de- 
serves the recognition and have or- 
ganized to raise $10,000 to that end. 

Mrs. Isabel Stimpson is one of the 
cleverest business women in Boston. 
She makes an enormous income from 
old paper. She has developed the 
business of Stimpson & Co., manufac- 
turers of paper, paper bags and twine, 
butter trays, oyster pails, and practi- 
cally everything that is made out of 
paper, until it is a most profitable con- 
cern, and the credit for its success is 
said to be due entirely to her sagacity 
and good business sense. 
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IS CIVILIZATION A BLESSING? 





This is a question seriously asked 
by the great and growing population 
of our cities—the dwellers in slums, 
whose pitiful condition was described 
in a recent article entitled “What 
Shall We Do About It?” 

In the London Clarion of Auzust 
19, Julia Dawson, an English work- 
ingwoman, contrasts the situation of 
the illiterate negro of Hayti, where 
“black rules white,” with that of a 
large proportion of the working people 
of our cities, especially of the women. 
She says: 

“The negroes lounge away their 
lives in the sun. Nature does all their 
thinking for them, and provides them 
with necessaries, the sole article she 
fails to supply being clothes, and they 
are fast coming to think clothes a 
superfluity. The huts by the wayside 
are stark and bare; a cobbled floor is 
a wark of enterprise. The earth, hard- 
ened by the feet of the inmates, dves 
duty for a floor Stars look in 
through many a palm thatch. A mat 
to sleep upon, a gutter to hold water, 
a cooking pot, a couple of gamecocks 
tethered in a corner and a broken 
chair or two are all their belongings 
Once a week the adults and the chil- 
dren make for the nearest market to 
barter guinea hens for what they have 





not. The ancient virtue of hospitality 
flourishes, and an offer of payment 
by a guest would = mortally offend | 
them.” 

Miss Dawson asks those who have | 
any sense of proportion to consider | 
tne difference of lot between the negra 
of Hayti and the factory workers of | 
Bradford, Lancaster and Yorkshire. | 
“Husbands and wives, mothers and | 


fathers, even children, working long, | 
weary hours, and then having to pinch 
and contrive to get life’s mere neves- 
saries.” She adds: 

“I have this week received letters 
from factory women in distress he- 
cause their employer has put up a 
notice that during part of August they 
must start at six a. m., instead of eight 
a. m., and work till seven’ p. m.” 
(The hours in this particular case are 
legal, as the employer will have found 
out.) “But in lots of women’s work- 
shops it is legal for women to be 
worked twelve hours a day during this 
hot weather. And in some domestic 
workshops women’s hours are abso- 
lutely unrestricted by law, except that 
they may not be worked on Sundays. 

“Now, rather than stand dozens of 
hours, day by day, in a stuffy factory, 
for wages which will only bring bare 
necessities, I would decidedly prefer to 
lounge in the sun, as they do in Hayti, 
with the knowledge that nature was 
providing and would provide my 
needs. Then my soul would have a 
chance to keep alive within my body. 
For the soul is starved to death by the 
wage system. 

DANGER IN THE WORKSHOP. 

“We have workers, too, who are in 
daily danger of their lives. One such 
writes me today. A year ago an ap- 
prentice was killed through falling 
down an outside staircase when carry- 
ing a heavy weight. The coroner, at 
the inquest, recommended that an add- 
ed rail be put for greater safety. This 
has been done, and it is necessary now 
for men to carry goods weighing a 
hundred weight up by the same fragile 
rail which cost the lad’s life. If it 
gave way, the men would drop down 
against a brick wall ten feet below 
with their burdens on top of them. 
In the same works other and worse 
dangers have to be dailv encountered, 
of which the negroes of Hayti know 
nothing ” 

Miss Dawson naturally comes to the 
conclusion that while we civilized 
folk want more comforts than a mat 
by night and a broken chair by day, 
there is no doubt that the work women 
do is out of all proportion to the few 
paltry comforts they get in exchange! 
Is it any wonder if women so situated, 
feeling their need of the ballot for 
their self-protection, resort to sensa- 
tional methods of attracting public at- 
tention? H. B. B. 





THANKS FROM FAR AWAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I could not get an opportunity in 
Copenhagen to express my personal 
thanks to Mrs. Chapman Catt for tue 
strong hope and new courage she has 
brought into our work, and I there- 
fore send these words to the Woman's 
Journal (of which I am an old and 
grateful reader), sure that they will 
reach her. 





Never tiring work for our righteous 
cause is the best token of gratitude. 
I promise to show mine. 
Frigga Carlberg, 
President of Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Gotenburg, Sweden. 





JUDGE LINDSEY PROSECUTES 


FRAUDS. 


Judge Lindsey of Denver is distin- 
guishing himself by his active efforts 
to bring to light the facts concerning 
the gigantic election frauds whereby 
the public utilities corporations were 
lately made to appear to have received 


a popular vote for their plundering 
franchises. The Chicago Public says: 
“Every foul means seems to have 


been adopted to check these disclos- 
vres, until the ingenuity of the lawyers 
for the corporations, and possibly the 
rascality of the judges whoaided them, 
had run their course. When finally 
the matter came before Judge Lindsey, 
under circumstances which enabled 
him to proceed with the long delayed 
and obstructed investigation, the rea- 
sons for obstructing it became obvious. 
That investigation has now gone far 
enovgh to show that the corporations 
committed fraud upon fraud by send- 
ing their employees to vote upon the 
basis of fraudulent tux receipts, and 
that even then they would have failed 
to accomplish their purpose had they 
not bribed election officials to return 
a fradulent count. The public 
utilities corporations having failed to 
get an injunction against the pro- 
ceedings before Judge Lindsey in the 
County Court, the judge has been pro- 
ceeding with the investigation, and 
some very astounding revelations have 


resulted. The ballot boxes which had 
been withheld were produced, and 
upon being opened gross frauds in 


favor of the corporations were dis- 
closed. Two boxes opened on the first 
day showed that 24 votes against the 
franchise and five against the 


gas 
tramway franchise had not been 
counted. The next day the frauds dis- 
closed were more pronounced = than 


those of the day before. In one box 
S> votes were found against the grant- 
ing of franchises, not one of which 
had been reported in the official count, 


| and in another box there were 88 such 


George N. Ordway, president 

City Election Commission: 
Henry |. Doherty, president of the 
Denver Gas Co.: Frank A. Williams, 
forwerly chairman of the Republican 
county committee, and J. Cooke, Jr., 
real estate dealer, refused to be sworn 
in the case, and were sentenced to 
‘ail for contempt. These men were re- 
leased on habeas corpus by another 
jvdge, but the action of the latter was 
immediately nullified by still another 
judge. Meanwhile, however, the men 
escaped and their whereabouts is un- 
known. Judge Lindsey’s court is ob- 
structed by the disappearance of still 
other witnesses. A correspondent 
says that, with the sheriff in the em- 
ploy of the corporation ring, Judge 
Lindsey's orders, if not directly dis- 
regarded, are nullified by conspiracy. 
‘When Judge Lindsey orders a certain 
witness summoned, the sheriff's office 
telephones the individual that a deputy 
will call with the summons, and when 
the deputy gets there, of course The 
witness has flown.’ The same corre- 
spondent states that this was done in 
nO cases during the past week, and that 
‘at least 250 employees of the gas and 
tramway companies, called on to tell 
what thev know of voting on bogus 
tax receipts, are missing from their 
homes.’ Nevertheless, several witness- 
es have been secured and been obliged 
to testify to having voted on tax re- 
ceipts to which they were not en- 
titled, and which had been fraudulent- 
ly issued.” 

Let it be always remembered that 
Judge Lindsey says he should not be 
on the bench today but for the wo- 
men's vote. Colorado owes her best 
and bravest judge to the mothers and 


teachers of Denver. A. S. B. 


votes, 
of the 





PROGRESS IN ITALY. 





Commenting upon the decision of 
the Court of Appeals at Ancona that 
Italian women may vote, La Vita, pub- 
lished at Rome, says in a leading edi- 
torial: 

The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Ancona is a good one. It has 
decided that women have the right to 
vote, because they are included in the 
statement which constitutes the foun- 
dation of our civic rights, and which 
decrees the equality of all citizens. 

It seems a simple matter to come to 
a conclusion so in accord with common 
sense and with social justice; and yet 
(and this is to the credit of the judges 
of Ancona) it certainly requires a 
great force of moral and intellectual 
rectitude, not to interpret the letter 
and meaning of the law, but to con- 
tend with the enormous mass of prej- 
udice which still weighs heavily. The 
woman voter, it is said, marks the end 
of the woman of the home, the con- 
server of tradition, the guardian of the 
hearth, the teacher of the children, 
the poetry of all. 

It takes a great mental effort to free 
one’s self from all this nonsense, for 
nothing beguiles the mind and sinks 
into the bones like falsehood. When, 
by dint of reflection, one has put aside 
these platitudes, how easy it now is to 
see the woman of poetry, the fireside 
woman, the woman who always 





brings up Cornelia and ail the aca- 
demic rubbish, and who has nothing 
to do with reality! 

The function of a sex in society is 
absolutely determined by a law su- 
perior to all others, the more despotic 
the less it is understood—the economic 
law. Society as a whole has no fixed 
point, sentimental, idealistic or relig- 
ious. It adjusts itself to what best 
corresponds with its interests, with its 
convenience, and with its manner of 
life. The housemaid, the spinner of 
wool, the mender of stockings, repre- 
sents an economic fact of the past, 
just as the teacher, the professor, the 
woman cashier, the Woman voter, ex- 


| presses an economic fact which is al- 


ready present. 
Let us consider for a moment what 
has been the real estimate of the wo- 


man who conforms wholly to the tra- 


ditional order. That estimate has been 
and still is of three kinds, according 


to the distribution of wealth among 
the different social classes. 
1. The rich woman. The young 


woman who has a large dowry is us- 
vally destined to marry a young man 
whose family estate is run down; that 
is to say, who needs to be supported. 

2. The middle-class woman. This 
yovng woman has no other object or 
resource than to find a husbant to 
support her. In return, she will dimin- 
ish the expense of the servant, the 
tailor, the seamstress, and even, to a 
certain extent, that of the children’s 
tutor when they go to school. On oc- 
casion she will adapt herself to in- 
creasing the scanty income of the fam- 
ily. 

3%. The working woman. VDroxress 
for her also has been slow. She is 
practically in the condition of the an- 
cient slave. She is obliged to work 
in the rice fields, at pounding flax, at 
harvesting, «at digging—in = short, 
wherever an inferior animal is applied. 
Thus woman is distributed according 
to the different economic needs or pos- 
sibilities. She supports, or is support- 
ed, or is condemned to brutalizing la- 
bor which deforms her physically 
and prepares the way for an impov- 
erished and feeble progeny. This is 
the poetry of womanhood, of mother- 
hood, which is invoked by the tender 
souls of our conservatives against the 
woman who dares to demand just laws 
and just treatment for one who con- 
tributes equally to the common pro- 
dvetion. 

But if the servitude and disability 
of the female for the benefit of the 
male are to continue, it would be es- 
sential that the economic constitution 
of society should remain unchanged 
as it was in the beginning. Change 
has already come, at least in the mid- 
(le class. 

By the exigencies of modern life, the 
great majority of the middle class is 


condemned to poverty. Forty years 
ago a man with a salary of thirty 
scudi a month was considered a very 


good match. Today a man with 150 
lire can provide but poorly for two, 
especially if the two have children. 
The middle-class man, therefore, does 
not marry, or he requires his wife to 
co-operate in a way quite different 
from patching the children’s trousers. 
Being aware of this inexorable neces- 
sity, the middle-class woman has al- 
ready prepared herself to accomplish 


the evolution required by changed 
conditions in her own life or in the 
family. She is becoming a worker 


who knows how to win economic in- 
dependence: who can support herself, 
or can contribute less meagrely and 
unhygienically to the relief of those 
she brings into the world. 

She is a school mistress, from the 
elementary to the higher university 
courses. She is a doctor of medicine. 
She might be a lawyer, if in several 
instances she had not been imposed 
upon by the exaction of high fees and 
by difficulties placed in the way of 
her examinations. She is a clerk, a 
merchant, a captain of industry. In 
fact, she already brings a respectable 
contingent to the sum of social activ- 
ity. 

The middle-class woman, thanks to 
the schools, has been able to become 
"n active economic co-efficient, increas- 
ing every day. She has gained her 
own independence in the first place, 
and in the second has increased the 
amount of productive energy availa- 
ble for the general welfare. 

A large part of the middle class 
would be glad still to feign ignorance 
of the moral and social ascent of a 
sex. But the economic facts cannot 
be done away with. The woman who 
works, produces and earns, becomes 
free, and useful to the community, 
and already is a factor that cannot be 
ignored. 

Masculine conservatism encamps be- 
hind the entrenchments of the law, 
because the laws are always behind 
the times, and form an instrument of 
marvellously obstinate resistance to 
progress. Eleanora Duse, according to 
legislative tradition, must remain for- 
ever incapacitated from casting a vote 
for the members of the first chamber, 
a vote which her servant can cast, and 
for which his name (caligraphically 
very well written, since he makes no 
mistake in copying it) is asked as a 
favos. 

But what is denied today will cer- 
tainly be recognized tomorrow, be- 
cause it is a matter of public conven- 
fence not to set aside any factor of 
production. It is in every way ap- 
propriate today that the judges of the 
Court of Appeals of Ancona have 
proved that a part at least of our mag- 
istrates are in advance of those of 
other countries in recognizing the de- 
mands of civilization. 


= 





ACTIVITY OF EUROPEAN WOMEN. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper has been 
greatly struck by the efficiency and ac- 
tivity of our continental co-workers, 
especially those of Denmark “If the 
women of Copenhagen had been man- 
aging conventions for years they could 
not have done better than they have 
with the arrangements for the Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance, which has 
just closed its sessions, and yet not 
even a national meeting of women ever 
before took place in Denmark. Every 
arrangement was complete.” 


“The Danes love freedom and in- 
dependence: their sympathies were 
with Norway in her late contest with 
Sweden, and the Norwegian delegates 
to this convention were met with open 
arms. Svery time those from Fin- 
land rose to speak they were received 
with prolonged applause. 

“When there was doubt whether 
those from Russia and Hungary were 
legally entitled to seats the pressure 
was strong for their recognition, and 
when in the drawing the women from 
Russin got the front row there was 
much rejoicing. Their presentation of 
the situation in Russia showed that 
women there have always had some 
voting rights, but they are determined 
that the outcome of the present up- 
heaval shall be the complete suffrage. 

“Their Russinn Union of Defenders 
of Woman's’ Rights has’ thrown its 
fvll strength into the general move- 
ment, declaring in its platform that 
‘the struggle for woman's political 
tights is a part of the struggle for the 
political liberati:n of Russia, and their 
denial would check all economic as 
well as political progress.” All class- 
es of women are working in this union 
und men also tare members. 

“They have raised many thousands 
of dollars and their deman‘s were 
officially recognized by the great Union 


of Unions in July, 1905, and four 
months later by the zemstvos and 
municipalities. The Constitutional 
Democrats and the Radical Labor 


Party have included woman suffrage 
in their programmes. The women are 
confident that eut of the chaos which 
now reigns in Russia they will finally 
emerge with entire equality of political 
right:. 

“The Woman Suffrage Association 
of Hungary is in the thick of the fight 
which is now being waged in that 
eovuntry. Francis Kossuth is one of 
its strong de‘enders. The women 
there have had the experience of those 
in many other countries when they 
hve turned to the narties demanding 
‘citizens’ rights.’ ‘universal suffrage, 
‘rights of mankind,’ and found that 
these high sounding terms referred 
only to the masculine half of the 
neople. The League for Universal 
Suffrage was to hold a mass meeting 
and the women requested permission 


to send a spenker to present their 
claims. 
“The leaders answered that they 


‘meant only men by the words people, 
nation, mankind and universe,’ but 
they would reserve seats in the audi- 
ence for the women. They latter re- 
plied that since they did not belong 
in any of these important classes they 
declined to fill the position of ‘claque.’ 

“Before the last election, however, 
many candidates for Parliament spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage, and over 
half of the members elected to the 
Town Council of Budapest declared for 
it. Women spoke in the political meet- 
ings, canvassed for votes and assisted 
in the election booths. It is probable 
that some of the best speakers of this 
convention just held will accept the 
invitation to make a canvass of Hun- 
gary. 

“The reports from every one of the 
twelve countries represented showed 
progress toward woman’s enfranchise- 
went. Switzerland is absolutely dead 
on the subject and France is behind 
all others in northern Europe. ‘The 
opinion was frequently expressed that 
it is easier to obtain political rights 
for women in a monarchy than in a 
republic. 

“Besides the encomiums of the press 
and the public other marks of distine- 
tion were shown to the convention. A 
very significant feature was the official 
reception given by the Mayor and 
Municipal Council ‘in the Raadhus of 
Copenhagen. 

“This is one of the finest town halls 
in Europe and was finished in 1904 at 


a cost of 6,000,000 crowns, with no 
allowance for graft. The guests as- 


sembled in the great hall, 145 by 78 
feet and 62 in height, and then passed 
up the broad stairs to the magnificent 
banqueting hall almost as large, where 
they were received by the Mayor and 
committee. 

“They were prepared to listen to the 
usual platitudes, interspersed with 
sage advice. and their surprise was 
complete when one of the four coun- 
cillors in a cordial and earnest speech 
of welcome expressed the hope that 
when the International Suffrage Al- 
liance next came to Copenhagen they 
would find women sitting as members 
of the Municipal Council. Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt made a felicitons resnonse 
in which she said they wished also to 
find all women entitled to vote for 
the members of this body. 

“The Mayor made the closing ad- 
dress, saying in a few dignified words 
that he hoped all their movement stood 
for would be realized and that the 
time was not far distant. The doors 
were then thrown open and in three 
large, beautiful rooms were tables 
handsomely decorated and spread with 








a banquet rather than an afternoon 
tea. 

“After all were served they were 
taken through the council chamber, 
library and committee rooms, richly 
adorned with paintings and statuary, 
not a vestige of litter, dirt or tobacco, 
not even a spittoon in the whole build- 
ing. Then ali went down into the 
large court, carpeted with thiek turf, 
adorned with shrubbery and flowérs 
and cooled by the waters of a bronze 
fovntain. 

“Here the delegates from the United 
States sat down and reflected for a 
while on the city halls of their own 
country and the kind of reception a 
convention of women would meet from 
Mayors and Boards of Aldermen! 

“Time and space demand that these 
letters come to a close, and how lit- 
tle has been said! That dinner at 
Marienlyst, can we ever forget it? 

“This lovely seaside resort lies al- 
most under the shadow of the old Cas- 
tle of Kronborg, where one May go 
and drop a tear on the grave of Ham- 
let. If only one might describe the 
afternoon spent in wandering about 
this beantiful spot, so rich in legen- 
dary and historic associations. snd 
then the banquet in the great dining 
room of the hotel looking out over the 
blue waters. the toasts. the stories, 
the good fellowship existing among 
these women who in a few weeks 
will be on onposite sides of the globe! 

“The session of the convention in 
which greatest interest was centred 
was that in memory of Susen B. An- 
thony, and not in her own country 
could deeper feeling and appreciation 
be shown. After a brief sketch of her 
neble life and work had been made, 
tributes were given bv women from 
Canada, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norwav, Sweden, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands. Hungary and Anstralia. each 


expressin« the indebtedness of the 
women of these countries to the great 
pioneer. 


“National differences of oninon there 
may have been, brt all are now for- 
gotten. Surely one strong agency for 
preserving the peace of the world mav 
he found in these international meet- 


ings for women!” 





THE SUFFRAGETTES SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


Mrs. k. W. Pethick Lawrence, na- 
tional treasurer of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, gives in the Lon- 
don Clarion of August 10, an enligaten- 
ing explanation of the recent unruly 
methods of agitation adopted by work- 
ing women, who need the suffrage as 
au means of relieving themselves from 
intolerable industrial oppression. . Re- 
fused a hearing by the newspaper 
press, their claim ridiculed, boycotted 
und suppressed, they have resorted to 
demonstration which has forced a 
hearing. Mrs. Lawrence writes: 

Votes For Working Women. 


Last week I wrote a consecutive 
story of the things that have taken 
place between Mr. Asquith and the 


Women’s Social and Political Union. 
I know that the whole story thus told 
for the first time in the Dress. will 
have had an effect on certain fair- 
minded people, but I seem to see the 
shake of the head, and to hear that 
deprecating tone of some of the best 
and kindest men and women us they 
say, “Well, these people have heen 
badly treated, but I cannot say I ap- 
prove of their methods.” 

Now, I just want to say this:—It is 
not because we like it that our women 
go to prison: that we expend our life 
and energy in making ourselves un- 
pleasant; that we are prepared to meet 
not only a storm of abuse, but actual 


violence, risking our liberty, risking 
our livelihood, in some cases. We 
have not chosen the methods: the 


methods have always in history been 
chosen, and rendered absolutely nec- 
essary by the spirit and temper of the 
governing classes of «a country. 
Amongst the governing classes in this 
country I include the majority of men. 
It is by their decree that every other 
method has failed. It is their doing 
that the greatest petition ever present- 
ed to Parliament (I refer to the peti- 
tion containing the names of a quar- 
ter of a million women, presented to 
Parliament ten years ago) absolutely 
failed to produce any impression or 
effect whatever. It is their doing that 
a Bill for the Enfranchisement of Wo- 
men, brought in a year later and re- 
ported by 800 more petitions than any 
other Bill of the session was allowed 
to drop. It is their will that the sub- 
ject should be boycotted, ignored, and 
ridiculed, and, if all else fails, sup- 
pressed. 

Everything in the way of constitu- 


tional methods has been tried. Every- 
thing has failed. We are forced to 
fight. Take the great Manchester 


meeting held in Stevenson Square, on 
Sunday, July 21. It was the greatest 
Manchester meeting on record. Take 
the contest in the Cockermouth Divi- 
sion. Miss Pankhurst and Miss Bil- 
lington have been there three weeks 
holding several meetings every day. 
These meetings have been attended by 
large and enthusiastic crowds. The 
speakers have met no opposition: on 
the contrary. they have won the sym- 
nathy and the support of those who 
have heard them. Yet, the publie 
have heard nothing about it. Their 
campaign has scarcely received a men- 
tion in the newsvaners. By universal 
consent it is boycotted. 

Contrast this effect with the effect 
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of the demonstration made some time 
ago in the House of Commons, after 
Mr. Cremer, in helping to talk out the 
Women’s Suffrage Resolution, had 
made his disgraceful speech. It was 
a “foolish demonstration,” so every- 
body said; and I am not concerned to 
argue the point. It is enough for me 
that this “foolish demonstration” did 
more than the Manchester meeting 
and the Cockermouth campaign to 
flash to the whole world the news that 
there ‘was a women’s question; that 
women were in revolt, and would no 
longer, as heretofore, submit to be 
smitten openly while their hands were 
tied. That “foolish demonstration” 
made the sleepy world rub its eyes the 
next morning when it got up: made it 
begin to sniff as though it discerned 
the smoke of a burning question not 
very far distant. This “foolish dem- 
onstration” flashed the news to 
France, to Italy, to America, to all 
the countries of the world, and began 
to stir the women there. Judging by 
the signs of the times, as I read them, 
it seems to me that the world will 
need a series of “foolish demonstra- 
tions” before our politicians will be 
ready to deal with this question, as 
women are determined that it shall 
now be dealt with. My only hope is 
that it will not demand and compel 
something a great deal more serious 
than “foolish demonstrations.” 

Well, if it is decreed that our sin- 
cerity in this matter is to be put to 
the utmost test, we are ready for it. 
We deplore it more than anybody. 
The cost, the suffering, the penalty 
falls on us, not upon those who look 
on and criticise the movement. What- 
ever the price of our enfranchisement, 
we ure prepared to pay it, for, as some 
women in Canning Town said to me 
the other day, “We have come to the 
end: our life is too wretched: we are 
tired of it: we don’t care what hap- 


pens. If we go to prison, what does 
it matter? If we die, what do we 
care? We are sick of our life.” 


The working women of this country 
are desperate. While during the last 
half-century the wages of men have 
been going up, women’s wages have 
been stendily going down. 

All sorts of laws about women’s 
work are being passed by men in the 
House of Commons without the opin- 
ion ef women on the matter being 
consvlted and without any chance 
being given them of expressing their 
voice. In some cases employment is 
being taken away. I will give an in- 
stance. A set of rich and _ philan- 
thropic men and women, absolutely 
ignorsnt of the conditions of working 
life, met together and agreed that the 
barmaid’s occupation is unsuitable for 
any woman. They know how to work 
the newspapers and to pull the wires, 
with the result that in many places 
barmaids are to lose their compara- 
tively essy posts on the plea that the 
temptation in such a life is too great 
for a woman to be allowed to expose 
herself to it; yet anyone who know 
anything about the subject can give 
overwhelming proof that life in a big 
draper’s shop or in a mixed tailor’s 
workroom or in domestic service is 
one of quite as much exposure to 
temntation with less safeguard from 
public opinion and public inspection. 
That is one form of very serious in- 
justice and hardship, owing to the fact 
that women have no voice in legisla- 
tion which affects their daily life. 
Take another. An instruction lately 
issued by the Local Government Board 
that a hungry school child may be fed 
by a relieving officer on the demand 
of the resvonsible teacher contains this 
proviso: “The child must reside with 
its father.” The consequence is that 
if the child’s father is dead the cnild 
does not come within the scope of the 
instruction. 

A Guardian of the Canning Town 
Board, herself a working woman, tells 


me that she has appealed against this | 


instruction again and again. It has 
been brought to the notice of the Local 
Government Board, but the fact re- 
mains she has no power to feed the 
children of widows, though she may 
feed other children of the State. 
widow's child may starve or go into 
the workhouse. 

Space forbids anything like a pres- 
entation of the women’s case. Enough 
to say that it is now desperate, and 
the working women are desperate 
about it. In the face of this, consider 
the attitude of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Consider the last Act before 
the House of Commons arose for its 
holiday. Look at it from a woman's 
point of view. They have given Man- 
hood Suffrage in South Africa: not 
only that but by the establishing of 
“one vote one value” alone they sweep 
the women as part of the body politic 
out of existence altogether. 

“One vote one value” (unless accom- 
panied by Woman’s Suffrage as it is 
in Australia) is flagrantly unjust. It 
means that while a 
(say 1,500) bachelors on the Rand re- 
turn one member to the Assembly, the 
same number of farmers in the coun- 
try, representing also a population of 
women and children, return only one 
member. This is an entirely new idea 
to the English mind. It goes 


yet had in excluding women from rep- 
resentation, for it not only withholds 
from women the vote, but makes them 
a complete cypher in the State. They 
are not counted in the electorate: po- 
litically they do not exist. Now 
while this new scheme is being put be- 
fore this country, Mr. Winston 
Churchill can raise loud laughter in 
the House of Commons on the barest 
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farther than any system we have ever | 





mention of the question of woman's 
suffrage—this in a House where the 
Prime Minister has expressed his 
opinion that women have “a conclus- 
ive and irrefutable case” in demand- 
ing representation; this in a House 
where two-thirds of the members are 
pledged to the women of this country 
to support woman suffrage. This is 
the action of the Liberal Government, 
which trusts that women will remain 
in ignorance of this latest supreme 
insult to womanhood at their hands. 

In view of these facts, we have come 
to the conclusion that words are no 
longer of any avail. It is no use talk- 
ing any more about the conditions of 
industrial women, it is no use appeal- 
ing to reason, it is no use appealing 
to right. We have argued and reas- 
oned and appealed long enough. The 
time for argument is past, the time for 
action is come. 





MRS. CATT AND QUEEN LOUISE. 


< 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has had 
a pleasant audience with the Queen 
of Denmark. She was considerably 
perplexed when informed that “her 
majesty would be graciously pleased,” 
ete. “What shall I say?’ “How shall 
I act?” 
she asked. 


“Don’t worry,” the Danish ladies 
kindly said. “Let the queen say and 
do and signify when you shall de- 
part.” 

Mrs. Catt was told by the lady in 
Waiting to offer to kiss the queen’s 
hand when she entered and came out, 
and to stay until she was dismissed. 
She expected to be received with much 
ceremony and to find the queen sur- 
rounded by court functionaries. 

Instead she was shown into a large, 
pleasant drawing room, furnished as 
one would be in any home of wealth 
and culture, with no one present but 
the tall, graceful lady who came for- 
ward and offered her hand in simple, 
cordial! greeting. She drew an arm 
chair for her guest and seated herself 
on the sofa. 

The queen wore a handsomely fitting 
gown made entirely of crepe and no 





ornaments except «a small locket 
and on her hands, which are beau- 
tiful, two rings. Her gray hair 


was done in a slightly waved pompa- 
dour; her features are fine and ex- 
press much character, but her face is 
very sad. She referred to the recent 
death of a loved daughter, whom, be- 
cause of a contagious disease, she was 
not permitted to see in her last ill- 
ness, and showed plainly that royalty 
is not exempt from sorrow. 

Mrs. Catt, after she had answered a 
few questions as to her journey, etc., 
expressed pleasure that, through ler, 
the movement she represented had 
been recognized, gave a little account 
of the beginning and development of 
the effort to secure the rights of 
women and said that its leaders be- 
lieved the time had come when women 
should have the dignity and power 
of representation in government, 
which would become better than it 
is now entirely under male domination. 

The queen listened attentively and 
finally asked if there would not be 
danger of women neglecting home and 
children. Mrs. Catt answered that 
the movement was intended to make 
better mothers and give the home 
more influence. 

Queen Louise then made the broad- 
minded remark that no organization 
must be held responsible for the ac- 
tion of its individual members. She 
snid her own efforts had been directed 
only to education and nursing, but she 
was very glad to learn of the work 
of this association. After a long con- 
versation she rose, shook hands with 
her caller, thanked her warmly for 
her visit and shook hands again. 


As Mrs. Catt’s carriage rolled 
through the park homeward she _ re- 


membered that she did not once offer 
to kiss the queen’s hand or address 
her as “Your Majesty!’ She was 
conscious only of a kindly, gracious 
woman with all the interests and sym- 
nathies of other women, and we may 
be very sure that the queen did not 
resent these omissions on the part of 
one who is a worthy representative 
of the highest and best American 
womanhood. 

They tell us here that the influence 
of the queen will be of more value 
to the cause of woman than that of 
the king. She is much beloved in Den- 
mark, and the people feel that during 
her long life as crown princess she 
Was unduly overshadowed by her 
magnificent sisters-in-law, the present 
Queen of Great Britain and the Em- 
press Dowager of Russia. 

Ida Husted Harper. 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN SACRI- 
FICED. 





We are living in the age of the ma- 
chine. In some lines of industry men 
are only secondary; machines are the 
real thing. Some of us are inclined to 
make faces at that situation, but that 
doesn’t do any good. The machine ha: 
to stay, and the paramount 
thing for us is to discover the spirit- 
ual quality in the machine and use 
that, for every machine has a spiritual 
quality. Suppose we put our heads in- 
side of the factory with its ten thou- 
sand spindles; the noise, the rush and 
roar, the rapidity with which the cloth 
is ground out by the yard dazes us, 
and we say that is splendid, and so 
it is. But there is another side to that 
story, for women and children are es- 


“When shall I take my leave?’. 





sential to the machine which runs 
this industry, and women and children 
were made for better things than see- 
ing that the thread is in the shuttle 
and the steam is in the loom; and we 
have not discovered or recognized al- 
ways the better things for which wo- 
men and children were . made.— 
Friends Intelligencer. 





MISS KENNEY AGAIN. 





The organ of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation says of Annie Kenney: 

To anyone sitting by there can be 
nothing more trying than to hear a 
woman interrupt a meeting again and 
again and then to watch her obliging 
two or three men to carry her out by 
main force while she resists vigorously 
and clings to every railing. Nor is it 
any less irritating to see pictures of 
her in the newspapers being hauled 
along the streets by the police, like 
any thief or drunkard. Does Miss 
Kenney seriously think that shouting 
at a gentleman from a top gallery, or 
knocking endlessly at his front door, 
will induce him to look with favor on 
her request? Or that making a scene 
in the street will recommend her 
cause to the public? 

Miss Kenney’s reply is sweeping and 
vigorous: “Where would the Labor 
Party be if it had not been for John 
Burns and his fights in the past? 
What about Parnell and the _ Irish 
Party? It has been, if you look back, 
all through history. And so it must 
be over this question of women’s suf- 
frage. Haven't you been trying to get 
it for 50 vears’ And now that you 
have got your own government in, you 
dare hardly ask for it for fear of wor- 
rying them. They must be worried! 
They must be worried until they give 
it you in order to keep you quiet, and 
let them get on with their work. 

“Do you suppose I like making my- 
self a nuisance? Do you think I like 
being forced out by rough men? No! 
I hate it. But when the time is com- 
ing for me to ask my question, and I 
want to keep quiet, I think of the 90,- 
0o0 women for whom I am doing it, 
and who are all watching for the re- 


sult, and that thought helps me to 
vet up and do anything. I would 


gladly go to prison for seven years if 
women could get any benefit by it.” 

It is difficult to think that Miss Ken- 
ney’s action will have much effect on 
the Liberal Cabinet. But where she 
is effecting a revolution, which neither 
the Women’s Suffrage Society, nor the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, nor 
even the British Women’s Temperance 
Societies have ever achieved, is in 
rousing the working women of Lon- 
don. Hundreds of them have been 
stirred at her meetings, and are wil- 
ling to come from all parts, to give up 
their half day’s work or whatever it 
may be, to join in processions and 
deputations to ask for the vote. In 
vetting into the hands of the police, 
Miss Kenny has found the best way 
to advertise her cause, as far as the 
working classes are concerned. Every 
one rends the Police News, or the po- 
lice columns in the Sunday papers, 
and every one will soon know all 
about Miss Kenney. They may laugh, 
and think her mad. But they get to 
know what it is all about. Curiosity 
draws them to her meetings to have 
» look at her, and they soon find how 
tremendously in earnest she is, and 
they listen te her rousing speeches, 
“nd sit svell-bound for an hour or 
more while she describes in vigorous 
laneuage the inequalities and miseries 
suffered by her own sex. They are 
as keen as anyone else, she says, as 
soon as they find out that it is a bread 
end butter question. When they see 
that wages will never be anv better, 
that conditions for women will never 
improve until they get political power 
ond their opinion is of some conse- 
avepnes, then they will do anything to 
get the vote. 

If Miss Kenny succeeds in making 
n permanent impression on the down- 
trodden women of working-class Lon- 
don, she will indeed have “broken the 
law” to some purpose. 





FACTORY GIRLS IN NEW ZEALAND 





An ex-judge of the Arbitration Court 


in New Zealand told me this story: 
The girls in a match factory came 


before the court asking for an increase 
of wages. The proprietor said he 
could not pay what they wanted, that 
his enterprise was in its infancy, and 
to increase wages would ruin it. The 
court heard the evidence on hoth 
sides, studied the financial condition 
of the business and the cost of living 
in the city, and then the judge said 
to the proprietor: “It is impossible 
for these girls to live decently and 
healthfully on the wages that you 
are now paying. It is of the utmost 
importance, not only to them but to 
the State, that they should have de- 
cent, wholesome, healthful conditions 
of life. The souls and bodies of the 
young women of New Zealand are of 
more importance than your profits, 
and if you can’t pay living wages it 
will be better for the community for 
you to close your factory. It would 
be better to send the whole match 
industry to the bottom of the ocean 
and go back to flints and firesticks 
than to drive young girls into the gut- 
ter. My award is that you pay what 
they ask.” The man protested and 
grumbled, but he obeyed the order. 
He did not close his factory, and his 
business continued to prosper. ‘The 
judge’s little speech embodies both 


the underlying principle of all New 
Zealand's progressive legislation and 


| 





the spirit in which it is administered 
—the welfare of the worker is of more 
importance than the profits of the 
employer. And therein is a complete 
overturn of all our world-wide and 
time-old convictions, methods and 
ideals. Any civilization which holds 
to that conviction and enforces it with 
all the enginery of its government is” 
a new thing under the sun. For it is 
an civilization that is based, not on 
commercial success and greatness, but 
on bhumanity.—From “A New Civiliza- 
tion,” in The Craftsman for September. 





CURE FOR TENEMENT HOUSE 





(New York World.) 

Between the tenement-houses and the 
fresh air, the clean sky, the sunshine 
and the surface of the earth on Staten 
Island, Queens County and the Bronx, 
and upper Manhattan Island also, there 
are only two barriers; one the im- 
perfect and costly present methods of 
transportation and the other the high 
prices at which such accessible land is 
held. The market gardens of nearby 
Long Island are selling for thousands 
of dollars an acre. There trucking 
crops were never better or more valu- 
able than this year, when an auspi- 
“ious season of sunshine, showers and 
suitable temperature has made the 
earth fruitful to the tiller of the soil. 
Yet a still more valuable crop is the 
boys and girls of New York, the chil- 
dren of the tenements, risking their 
lives on the crowded streets or the 
perilous roofs. Much less than half 
of the urea of Greater New York is 
actually lived on. There is room in 
or near the city for a separate house 
for every family, with its yard, its plot 
of flowers, its vegetable garden. Every 
obstacle in the way of this could be 
removed should men act solely for the 
common good, and should the interest 
of all mankind be first considered, to 
the disregard of the profitable selfish- 
ness of the minority. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Albert S. Greenleaf. 

Col. Halbert S. Greenleaf, whose 
death occurred at Charlotte, N. Y., on 
Saturday, in his eightieth year, was a 
prominent and very useful citizen of 
Rochester for nearly forty years. His 
career was long and honorable, and 
aus a business man, as a soldier, and 
aus a member of Congress he was equal 
to every emergency and faithful to 
every trust. 

At his funeral, in the audience, 
which filled the church, were many 
men prominent in the life of the city, 
members of the Grand Army and 
those who had been associated with 
Colonel Greenleaf in his long and use- 
ful life. 

Sented with the members of the 
family were Miss Harriet May Mills 
and Mrs. Merrill, of Syracuse, both of 
whom were associated with Mrs. 
Greenleaf in the woman suffrage work 
in which she and Colonel Greenleaf 
took an active part for many years. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Crossett, of Warsaw, 
Was also present, the guest of Miss 
Mary Anthony. 

Rey. A. W. Grose said in part: 

“Colonel Greenleaf’s was one of 
those simple-hearted, transparent and 
wholesouled natures that need no cer- 
tification from anyone to attest to 
their genuineness. Hlis was a kind 
of honesty that could never be suc- 
cessfully counterfeited. Manliness, 
sincerity and good will were evident 
in the very light of his eyes, or the 
warm, hearty clasp of his hand. No 


wan ever knew him who was not a 
better man for having known him. 


Without any regard to the things he 
said or did, he strenzthened our faith 
in human nature and made us firmer 


in our convictions that life is worth 
living 

Colonel Greenleaf was born in Guil- 
ford, Vt., April 12, 1827, the son of 
Jeremiah Greenleaf, a famous author 
of grammars and geographies. — [lis 


boyhood was passed on a farm, on a 
whaling vessel, and at the mechanic's 
bench. Removing to Massachusetts 
he became a manufacturer. In 1862 
he was elected colonel of the Fifty- 
second Massachusetts volunteers and 
served throughout the war. He came 
to Rochester in 1867 and in 1868 the 
firm of Sargent & Greenlenf was or- 
ganized. For many vears it held a 
leading place among the lock manu- 
facturers of the world. In 1882 and 
in 1890 Colonel Greenlenf was elected 
to Congress from this district as a 
Democrat and in 1894 he led his party 
in an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
control of the city government, being 
its candidate for mayor. He had no 
liking for political life and never 
made an effort to secure a nomination, 
but obeyed the call of his party as 
though a special obligation rested up- 
on him. 





Colonel Greenleaf was a_ typical 
American of New England training. 
He was tall and sinewy in form; his 
face was kindly but shrewd; his bear- 
ing was simple and courteous; he re- 
spected his own dignity and seemed 
conscious neither of superiors nor in- 
feriors, but dealt openly and frankly 
with at: he had the strong moral na- 
ture that sometimes goes with appar- 
ent mildness: he was truthful, just 
and conscientious, and he carried the 
obligation of truth, justice, and integ- 
rity into every relation of life. 

The wife of Col. Greenleaf was for 
many years president of the New York 
State W. S. A. The sympathy of suf- 
fragists will be with her in her great 
bereavement. 

H. BB. R. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
Bestos, Mass 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 








548 Tremont Buildiog, 





POLITICAL — 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray” and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman’s Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 

The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the lowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office ror from 6 Marlboro St. 











Miss M. F.- Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢ per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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SEPTEMBER. 





By Helen Jackson. 





The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pads the milkweed 


Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





MINNESOTA. 





The women of Minnesota protested 
so vigorously against the decision of 
the Attorney General that they could 
not vote at the primaries for mem- 
bers of school hoards, that he has 
modified his opinion. He now advises 
that the votes of the women be re- 
ceived and kept in separate boxes, so 
that if any one desires to take the 
matter into the courts it can be done. 


VIRGINIA. 








At Louisa court house, Virginia, a 
little while ago the women were per- 
mitted to vote to decide which of two 
teachers should be retained for the 
high school. The election was held 
in the court house. There were reg- 
ular printed ballots, and the Richmond 
Leader says that this was perhaps the 
first time that women were permitted 
the privilege of voting in that State. 
After it was all over, the district 
school board met and calmly elected 
the teacher—not the “people’s choice,” 
as indicated by the election, but the 
other one. A good example of the way 
that “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world!” 





IOWA. 





The women of the Des Moines Po- 
litical Equality Club will receive State 
Fair visitors this year as usual at their 
cottage on the fair grounds. They will 
serve iced tea and wafers free to eall- 
ers. They have also several thousand 
little flags printed on India linen, with 
the four stars representing the four 
suffrage States, with the words, “Let 
Iowa women vote and add another 
star to the flag of free States.” The 
flags will be given out to all callers. 
The Des Moines Leader says: “last 
year was the first year the club ever 
served refreshments, and the cottage 
was one of the most popular places on 
the fair grounds. The women of the 
Boone, Mitchellville and Valley Junc- 
tion Clubs will assist the women of 
Des Moines.” 





HELP FOR PORTO RICO WOMEN. 





The service that Mrs. John L. 
Hogan, better known to the reading 
world as Louise E. Hogan, author of 
practical writings on social and econ- 
omic problems, has done for Porto 
Rican women, is one of great value, 
and it is to be hoped that the enter- 
prise which she has conceived and 
started, which is described in the New 
York Globe, may be given hearty and 
substantial support. The Globe says: 

“To Mrs. Louise E. Hogan it has 
been left to make known fully the ex- 
tent of the island’s needs and the 
means ready at hand to supply them. 
Zealous in many causes for the ameli- 
oration of human suffering by develop- 
ment of self-reliance, and fresh from 
her labors in organizing diet kitchens 
and general relief measures for our 
soldiers in the Spanish war, which she 
undertook at request of President Mc- 
Kinley, Mrs. Hogan, with characteris- 
tic energy and thoroughness, went to 
the island and saw for herself the 
hardships of the people and the best 
means of alleviation. The women she 
found unusually capable with their 
needles, but idle for want of markets. 
Much of the product of their fingers 
was of the highest character, their lace 
and drawn work comparing favorably 
with those imported from France, 
Switzerland and Italy. Their wages, 
when employed, were far below Amer- 
ican standards, and it was obvious that 
under the stimulus of demand a prof- 
itable industry on a large scale might 
readily be set on foot. Mrs. Hogan re- 
turned to this country to find markets. 
The specimens she brought with her 
passed muster. The fitness of the 
workmanship was unquestioned, and 
its comparative cheapness gave it an 
advantage over imported articles, 
which assured a ready sale for it here. 
It remained only to put the laborers 
and the markets in touch. This Mrs. 
Hogan has done in a small way. Ex- 
pending her own resources in the task 
she has undertaken solely in the in- 
terests of the women of Porto Rico. 
she is now ready to put the results of 
her unselfish efforts into the regular 
channels of trade, satisfied that by that : 





means the end she has kept steadily 
in view will be achieved by agencies 
responsive to the spur of financial 
gain. 

“Mrs. Hogan has demonstrated the 
ability of the native women to supply 
the United States with commodities we 
use in large quantity. There is need- 
ed now only sufficient capital to make 
her beneficent work a great business 
success which will awaken among us 
a new interest in our island province 
and bind its people to us with endur- 
ing bonds.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who has sup- 
ported a number of first-class day 
nurseries in this city for years, never 
has allowed any charge to be made to 
the mothers for the care of the chil- 
dren. We commend her sound judg- 
ment. 

At any rate, Sinigaglia becomes a 
war cry for woman suffrage, and the 
ten primary schoolma’ams enter into 
h'story, as collective heroines, like the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne.— 
New York Sun. 

The whole nation needs a new bap- 
tism of the old virtue of honesty. We 
must restrain the brutal and predatory 
pursuit of wealth by laws for the pro- 
tection of the weak and for the equal- 
izing of opportunity.—President Schur- 
man, Cornell University. 

The purpose of paying off the in- 
debtedness of the Douglass home at 
Anacostia, D. C., so that it may be 
made a lasting memorial to Frederick 
Douglass, has been assumed by Book- 
er T. Washington, in addition to his 
Tuskegee burden. He will devote the 
late fall and winter to collection of 
the necessary money. 

An effort is being made to secure a 
pension for Mrs. Phoebe Gainsford of 
Port Jervis, N. Y., who celebrated her 
one hundred and first birthday on 
June 30. Mrs. Gainsford’s father was 
Jabez Rockwell, a soldier of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and it is on _ this 
ground that a pension is being sought. 
Mrs. Gainsford is in good health, de- 
spite her age. 

The national committee of the 
American National Red Cross has 
issued an appeal to the Ameri- 
ean public on behalf of the suf- 
ferers from the earthquake’ in 
Chili. All money received for the 
relief will be promptly forwarded to 
Washington, and transmitted to the 
Red Cross of Chili, or to the Govern- 
ment officials of that country. 

Pocahontas is to have a monument. 
Her descendants—including all rela- 
tives of the two Harrisons, Governoi 
Morris, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and the 
large and important Randolph, Cabel 
and Fairfax families of Virginia, not 
to mention many less’ well-known 
people in New England and other por- 
tions of the United States, have de- 
cided that the little Indian maiden de- 
serves the recognition and have or- 
ganized to raise $10,000 to that end. 

Northfield Seminary owes its origin 
to the fact that D. L. Moody once saw 
two country girls in the back hills 
braiding hats, and when he asked them 
why they dd not go to school, and 
they had replied that there were no 
schools around. He determined to es- 
tablish a school for just such girls. 
and the result was the present North- 
field Seminary, with its five hundred 
or more girl students. Among the girls 
accepted in the school were the two 
whom he saw braiding hats. 

A Watertown (N. Y.) merchant re- 
cently reached the fiftieth anniversary 
of his birth and celebrated it in a 
manner unique. He opened a bank ac- 
count for every boy and girl between 
the ages of four and 16 in the city of 
Watertown, starting each account 
with $1. Each of his beneficiaries 
must deposit 10 cents a week for one 
year, at the expiration of which time 
$1 extra will be added to the amount. 
The account may then be withdrawn. 
It is expected that the habit formed 
by the weekly deposits will be con- 
tinued in after-life. 


To mention Valparaiso is to bring to 
mind the wonderful gardens of Senora 
Causina, the richest woman in the 
world. Sharp is the contrast between 
this fairy place farther down the 
Chilian coast and the present scene of 
wreck and ruin farther north. Senora 
Causina’s palace at Lota is one of the 
wonders of the Pacific coast of South 
America. The owner of vast 2oal 
mines in Chili, which yielded her en- 


ormous sums, she spent fabulous 
amounts on this palace and its fur- 
nishings. 

The woes of San Francisco have 


been done in bronze by Miss Kuehne 
Beveridge, and her beautiful memo- 
rial monument will be erected in 
Golden Gate Park. The symbolic fig- 
ure is that of a young woman weeping, 
as she has thrown herself in despair 
against a closed door. Miss Beveridge 
has called her work “San Francisco 
Weeping at the Golden Gate.” When 
completed, the framework and steps 
leading to the door will be of stone 
and the handsome closed door of gold- 
en bronze. The figure will be of tinted 
marble. 

The greater part of Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, headquarters of the gener- 
al commanding that department, will 
soon be given over to business. The 
general will continue to occupy the 
mansion, but it is understood that the 
beautiful grounds will be curtailed. 
The place is historical as the home of 
General and Mrs. Fremont in pioneer 
days. The place was seized by the 
government in the Civil War and 





heavily fortified, but not a cent was 
ever paid to Mrs. Fremont, who owned 
it, although in her last years she was 
in reduced circumstances and her 
home was presented her by Los Ange- 
les people. 

The Chautauquan for this month is 
pretty well given up to articles about 
Jerusalem and its vicinage, by Dr. 
Shailer Mathews. The romance of the 
city is perennial, as is its pathos. On 
the old site of the temple, the vast 
stones which formed its foundation 
are exposed for some distance. Thither 
crowds of Jews come every Friday and 
festival day to kiss the ancient monu- 
ment and weep over the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There are perhaps 40,000 Jews 
in the city, and the little square on a 
Friday afternoon is crowded. You can 
hear their lamentations for blocks. 

Boston teachers will have a year off, 
one from each school, each year, for 
study and travel on half pay. 


The State of Illinois, through the 
agency of its own free employment 
bureaus in Chicago and other cities, 
beginning this week, will provide em- 
pleyment for and give wholesome, 
helpful assistance to the men, women 
and boys released from the various 
penal and reformatory institutions 
each year. Gov. Deneen, who has been 
interested deeply in this problem and 
has considered it with his advisers on 
the several boards, has placed his ap- 
proval on a carefully mapped-out plan 
to intrust to the State employment 
agency the duty of securing work for 
those who have either served out the 
sentences imposed by the courts, or 
by good conduct have had their pun- 
ishments mitigated. 

In connection with the sudden death 
of Mr. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), 
we may quote these words of Mr. J. 
H. Sears, president of D. Appleton & 
Co., who are her regular publishers: 
“I may state that Mrs. Craigie has 
just written to us a letter full of en- 
thusiasm over her work, hinting at 
many plans and projects which if ful- 
filled would have been enough to have 
kept her busy for some years to come. 
We have only received, this very day, 
copy for her new novel “The Dream 
and the Business.” It has fulfilled the 
prophecy of her earlier work. and. 
strange to say, is more personal than 
any novel that she has written. In 
fact the allusions to happenings and 
incidents might be said to have been 
lifted from her own experience, espe- 
cially those of the sad and bitter strug- 
gles of her early career. 

In Paris the men medical students 
are up in arms against the admission 
of women as students in hospitals of 
that city. This year thirty-eight young 
women have successfully passed the 
entrance examinations—the largest 
number on record—and the men are 
protesting that in a few years French 
men will be driven out of the profes- 
sion if this sort of thing is to continue. 
Meanwhile a young Syrian woman has 
just finished a course at the New York 
post graduate medical school, with the 
expectation of practicing among the 
women and children of her native 
land, and a young Chinese gentlewo- 
man, one of this year’s graduates from 
Toronto University, has sailed for her 
home in Shanghai to practice among 
her own people. This Chinese girl, 
Dr. Wong, in addition to her private 
practice, will take charge of a train- 
ing school] for native girls who wish 
to become nurses, which a wealthy 
Shanghai woman is about to establish. 

Even Grover Cleveland seems to be 
waking up on the woman question. In 
fused by the company, and the girls 
his address at Tamworth, N. H., Aug. 
23, he said: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 
use this form of salutation as it seems 
to be in order, but in these days of 
woman’s advancement I ask your per- 
mission to address you as fellow-citi- 
zens. I always speak these words with 
warmth and genuine satisfaction, as it 
expresses whole-hearted comradeship 
and suggests a union of interests. All 
American people have an interest in 
the preservation and strength of free 
institutions. Too much value can 
hardly be attached to gatherings where 
history of early days is recorded and 
triumphs brought to mind. This has 
fastened the sentiment of good citizen- 
ship deep as the deepest fountain of 
virtue.” 


HUMOROUS. 





Mrs. Newlywed—I wonder why we 
are growing tired of each other? 

Mr. Newlywed—I haven't any idea! 

Mrs. Newlywed—yYes, maybe that is 
the reason.—Chicago Daily News. 

Miss Olga Nethersole, at a recep- 
tion in Philadelphia, told a story about 
actresses. 

“There was a country girl who laid 
down her knitting with a sigh one 
night and said: 

“*Ah, mother, how I'd like to be 
one of those great actresses or sing- 
ers on the stage!’ 

“*Would you? said the mother, un- 
easily. ‘I don’t know. It’s an un- 
healthy business, ain’t it?’ 

“ ‘Why? Is it?’ asked the daughter. 

“It must be,’ said the mother. 
‘Don’t you always see their names in 
the papers, telling how they’ve been 
taking tonics and patent medicines, 
and so on? ”"—N,. Y. Tribune. 





The Way of the World. 





By Frank L. Stanton. 





Round and round the old world goes; 
Ain’t she hard to beat? 

Gives a thorn with every rose, 
But every rose is sweet. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Up ton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The thirty-ninth annual convention of N. A. W. S. A. will be held in 
Chicago, February 14 to 19, in Music Hall in the Fine Arts Building. 





The 35th annual convention of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Ida Grove, Ida County, September 25-27. The basis of representa- 
tion is one delegate for every 10 or fraction of 10 paid up members. 





Ohio has two new Clubs, recently organized, one at Toledo, the other in 
Cleveland. 





The Kentucky E. R. A. will hold its annual Convention in Ashland some- 
time in November. ‘he date has not been set. 





The Washington E. S. A. has again been obliged to change the Convention 
dates. It is to be held Oct. 12 .and 13th sure. 





Do you want Progress made a monthly, beginning with the October issue? 
If so, send in your subscription at 25 cents now. 





Among the orders for the Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony received at 
Headquarters this week was one from the Baronness Alexendra Gripon- 
berg, of Finland. 





A letter from Miss Kate M. Gordon, written from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
contains the information that she and her sisters are well and enjoying their 
vacation trip. 





Alleghany County, Pa., now has six suffrage Clubs with another soon to 
be organized. Suffrage literature is generously distributed, and the Clubs 
hope to have some specially interesting meetings this winter. 





An Initiative and Referendum League has been organized in Minnesota. 
Among the officers are our good friends Hon. 8S. A. Stockwell and Mrs, 
Eugenia B. Farmer, the former having been elected president and the latter 
secretary. 





Ileadquarters had a pleasant call Tuesday morning from Dr. Sarah J. 
Allen, Corresponding Secretary of the Michigan W. S. A. Dr. Allen lives at 
Charlotte. She says the State Convention, to be held at Kalamazoo, promises 
to be very good. 





A Baptist Convention, in session at Laconner, Wash., recently put itself on 
record as favoring woman suffrage. Miss Ida Agnes Baker, President of 
the Suffrage Club at Bellingham, has been put on the program for a paper 
at the next meeting of this assembly. 





We are sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. Fannie K. Wheat, of Wheeling, 
W. Va. Mrs. Wheat has been connected with the woman suffrage work in 
West Virginia for many years, has frequently attended National Conventions 
and was active in the municipal suffrage campaign in her home city two 
years ago. 





The fifteenth annual Convention of the Wyoming County, N. Y. Clubs was 
held recently in the Village Hall at Wyoming. This Hall was presented to 
the village by Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley Ward, Mrs. Ward’s mother, Susan 
Look Avery, is the patron saint of the Clubs in that County. Mrs. Avery 
gave one of the addresses in memory of Miss Anthony. 





The California E. S. A. will send representatives to both Republican and 
Democratic State Conventions with a request for endorsement. Miss Kate 
Ames is a candidate for State Superintendent of Public Instruction at the 
hands of the Republicans, and the California suffragists have endorsed her 
candidacy and are working for her. 





Monday, September 3rd Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery and her daughters, Rose and Julia, were due in New 
York. These friends will receive a hearty welcome from American suffra- 
gists, and it is safe to say that nowhere will there be greater joy over the 
homecoming than at Headquarters. 





The League of American Municipalities which is to meet in Chicago in 
September, numbers among its members some of the most distinguished of 
‘our public men. The program contains the names of Many men who are 
authority on matters relating to the City and also that of Miss Jane Addams. 
We have every reason to be encouraged by the friendly attitude of other 
organizations towards our question. 





That interest in woman suffrage is growing is evidenced by frequency with 
which the interest “crops out” in some unexpected quarter. A short time 
ago the Democrats of Mahoning County, Ohio, adopted as one of their 
planks, “We favor complete woman’s suffrage.” In this county there is 
not a single woman suffrage organization, and if the plank was the result 
of any woman’s solicitation we do not know it. The President of the Ohio 
W. S. A. immediately wrote to the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
expressing her pleasure at this action and in acknowledging her letter the 
gentleman in question said, “I was as much gratified at your expression of 
appreciation as you were by the endorsemeht of your cause.” We should 
never neglect our opportunities in these directions. In Tama County, Iowa, 
Hon. J. F. Lundt as temporary chairman of the Democratic Convention, 
came out strongly for woman suffrage in his opening address. Woman suf- 
frage did not get into the platform, but Mr. Lundt was nominated for repre- 
sentative and if he is elected the Iowa suffragists may be sure of his good 
offices in the Legislature. 





The W. C. T. U. Convention of Cook County, Ill., has tendered the Muni- 
cipal Committee the use of a booth to exploit the municipal campaign. Mrs. 
Iva Wooden has been made chairman of the exhibit and she has sent to 
Headquarters for literature. She will use quantities of yeliow bunting in 
her decorations and large pictures of Lucy Stone, Mis; Aathony auc Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. Should any reader have anything especially appropriate 
for such an exhibit and wish to loan it to Mrs. Wooden, address her at 
Room 1009, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, II]. 


, BUY IT NOW 


The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan Bb. 
Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Vol. 1V by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ica 


Husted Harper. 
UNTIL JANUARY ist, 1907 
The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 
Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Otlo. 


Mention Tae WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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